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@bhe South African Outlook 


Are we living in the past, or are we aware of the 
new situation in this country of which our fore- 
fathers did not dream ? 

Maurice Webb. 
* * * * 
The Cost of Native Education. 

Some remarkable figures were given by the Minister of 
Education in Parliament recently in regard to the total cost 
of Native education since 1925. 

The amounts are :— 


1925 £423,756 
1932 £584,058 
1939 £909,340 
1943 £1,675,881 
1945 £2,241,124 
1947 £4,843,000 


q The figures for the last three years listed include the 
amounts required in connection with cost of living allow- 
Mjances, and the school feeding scheme. These for 1947 
were £698,386 and £854,000 respectively. But it is to be 
‘noted that, without these two big items, the amount spent 
Win 1947 is greater by more than a million pounds than the 
Minclusive figure for 1945. There is encouragement here, 
Mthough any threatened complacency will be dissipated 
very promptly if we look at the picture from the side of 
needs of the African people, and reflect how few go to 
school long or regularly enough to get anything worth 
icalling education, or how many cannot find any school to 
go to, whether for elementary or secondary standards. 
# Nevertheless, there is much more than a ray of hope in the 
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to 1947. Here is an advance that would have been re- 

garded fantastically incredible twenty or even ten years 

ago. Let us keep up the pressure—cheerfully and hope- 

fully. ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men....... 
* * * * 

A new Force against Crime in the Rand. 

Early in the year the Star published an admirable if 
blood-curdling leader entitled—‘‘ Wanted—A Holiday 
from Thugs,” opening with the words ‘The blood- 
stained Christmas and New Year Holidays of Johannes- 
burg are over. Most of the 700 odd European and Native 
victims of stabbings, assaults and scattered road accidents, 
are recovering from their wounds, but some will not 
recover.” It went on to detail some of the casualties— 
eight Natives stabbed, one shot, 495 injured Africans 
treated at the Casualty Dept. of the Johannesburg Hospital, 
countless Africans cowering behind bolted doors in their 
homes, etc. Then it proceeded to point out most force- 
fully how effective in the creation and encouragement of 
Native hooliganism are the conditions in which so many 
live, (forty thousand families with no houses to live in), and 
the pitiful inadequacy of facilities for recreation,—only 
two enclosed sports grounds for over 400,000 people, not 
a single swimming bath, Municipal cinema accommodation 
for only 15,000 a week, and so on. It acknowledged that 
the police were being steadily reinforced and added “‘if ° 
other ingredients in the cure for violence are not adopted, 
these brave men will be exposed unavailingly to increasing 
perils.” 

The dust of the holiday scene of war having abated a 
little, it is encouraging to learn that on this occasion for 
the first time one of “the other ingredients in the cure for 
violence ’’ did come into action, and with very considerable 
effect. During the holidays which witnessed so much 
thuggery, a number of African residents of the municipal 
townships volunteered to give up their time to try to pre- 
vent crime. ‘To this end they organised themselves into 
patrols, and worked day and night with vigour, tact, skill 
and courageous devotion, with the result that in the areas 
they patrolled, brawls and assaults were greatly reduced. 
This signal proof of growing public spirit deserves to be 
much more widely known, and we are glad to hear that the 
Non-European Committee of the City Council recommend- 
ed that the valuable action of these men should be suitably 
rewarded, 
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Understanding the African. 

During a recent tour of the Copperbelt Mr. R. C. S. 
Stanley, the Acting Governor of Northern Rhodesia, visit- 
ed several of the European schools, He was impressed by 
the healthy and happy appearance of the pupils and by the 
sympathetic and capable manner in which instruction was 
given, but, as he afterwards told the Legislative Council, 
he left with the feeling that something which is an essential 
element of education in such a country as Northern 
Rhodesia was lacking. He had seen nothing, he said, to 
suggest that there was a concerted plan to encourage the 
European children to understand their African contem- 
poraries. ‘This was a grave deficiency in a territory where 
the interests of European and African were necessarily 
complementary. “In the development of our great 
spaces,” said Mr. Stanley, “‘ in the working of his industry, 
the European needs the services of the African just as the 
African needs the guidance of the European. .... This is 
a young country. Its future depends upon another 
generation than ours. That generation must understand 
the people among whom they live.”” The need is especially 
urgent in a territory where it is claimed there has been 
during the last decade an expansion of African education 
unparalleled anywhere else in the Colonial Empire. Mr. 
Stanley is a newcomer to Northern Rhodesia, but his 
vision may be all the clearer for this. Perhaps he has 
detected a significant flaw which exists in the education 
systems of other parts of Africa. It would be interesting 
to have the views of keen observers in African territories. 

_ The Crown Colonist. 
* * * ** 
Passes for African Women ? 

At atime when itis hardly over-optimistic to say that 
the Pass System is doomed, it seems strangely unreal that 
a number of letters should have appeared in the press 
demanding that it should be extended without delay to 
include women as well as men. But these letters did an 
unintended service to the cause of freedom by eliciting 

.some admirable replies from African pens. We take one 
example from the Rand Daily Mail, and we do so without 
apology, for the evil will not die of inanition. 
“Young Native Male”’ 


““Sir,—Your correspondent “ Housewife’? says that 
she feels sure that she expresses the opinion of 95 per cent 
of South African housewives, (i.e. that Native women also 
should carry passes). If she is right then I am beaten. 
That would be the last straw. But I am not sure that she 
understands the hardships that go with passes. 


It is signed 
and runs as follows :— 


“* As a pass-carrying Native male South African, I will 
explain what it means to men. 


“‘ Tf I am not working I must have a pass that says so, 
and I must have it date-stamped every six days. 
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‘Tf I am working I have a pass that must be signed r 
my employer every month—a service contract. - 
“ Every week-end I must have a special pass that allows 
me to go to the city and suburbs or the Reef, valid ill 


Monday morning. 


“Tf at any time during the week I want to attend a | 


bioscope or concert, I must have a night pass. 

““My tax receipt must always be in my pocket, to bd 
shown on demand. 

‘“‘ Every week men in great numbers are carted off to the 
police station or detention depot, and held there while an 
investigation is held into their past. The period is from 


seven daystoamonth. At the end of it, if there is nothing | 


to be found against them, they may go. 
that on the person concerned ? 
grudge against every European, especially policemen. 

‘‘ Please, oh, please, ‘ Housewife,’ and the other 95 per 
cent, don’t let our womenfolk go through what we are 


going through. It’s hard and bitter and heartbreaking.”’ 
* * * * 


What effect has 


The James Donaldson Award, 1947. 


The Bantu Welfare Trust announces that the 1947 


James Donaldson Award for outstanding services rendered 
to the Native community by a Native has been given to 
Mr. F. H. Zwide, aged sixty, a retired teacher at Port 
Elizabeth. 

For the past forty-one years Mr. Zwide has been teach- 
ing Native children and during that time has been respon= 


sible for the formation of several teachers’ organisations. 
He was the first secretary of the Federation of African” 


Teachers, representing teachers in all parts of the Union. 


Mr. Zwide was also the first founder of a boarding 
school for Natives in Port Elizabeth and the founder of the 


Noel High School for Natives and the Paterson High | 


School for Coloureds and Natives. 


Apart from his scholastic activities he was also interested _ 


in sport and he was secretary and president of several 
sports organisations. His wide range of activities also 
included social welfare and the formation of a clinic in the 


peri-urban districts of Port Elizabeth. Well done, Mr. 
Zwide ! 


* * * * 


nit ian nated 


He is freed, nursing a | 


Shortage of White recruits for the mines. i : 
A surprising bit of information emerged recently from 
the press account of the annual meeting of the Association — 


of Mine Managers on the Rand. Because of the serious 


shortage of young men offering for training at the Govern- — 
ment Miners Training Schools the Government and the - 


Gold Producers Committee have actually sanctioned a 
scheme for recruiting suitable trainees in Britain. 
Britain where the need for miners has been so great that 
the strongest possible measures have been found neces- 


Yes, in | 
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sary if the dangerously low output on the mines is to be 
raised to the required level. 


Is the situation on the Rand really so serious that a 


forlorn hope of this sort can be justified ? It would seem 


so. “ Unless more European labour is forthcoming ’’ said 
the president of the Association of Mine Managers, “ it is 
difficult to see how the output of existing mines can be 
increased, let alone provide for the new goldfield in the 
Orange Free State.” 

It is evident that young White South Africans are reluc- 
tant to take up mining as a career today. In one Rand 
High school, for instance, out of 66 matriculants not one 
was found with a desire to enter the mining industry. 

Various measures, in addition to the effort to recruit in 
Britain, were put forward at the meeting referred to, but 
somehow nobody made any reference to what is surely the 
most promising of all, Perhaps we may venture to sug- 
gest it. Let carefully chosen African and Coloured 
youths be given the chance of the same training offered 
with such discouraging results to young White miners. 
Let them be trained in different schools to avoid friction, 
and then be employed if need be, in separate mines. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the response would be adequate 
and the Gold Mines would be able to carry on and develop 
to the limit of their possibilities. 

“But Coloured and African youths could never do it”’ 
will be the reaction of many. Well, the evidence given at 
various times of special enquiry into the costs and working 
of the mines says that they could. Let us quote one or 
two samples. ‘‘ That in many instances the Native can do 
the same work as White men, and in some instances is 
actually doing it, admits of no doubt.’”’ (Mine Natives’ 
Grievances enquiry, 1913-14). ‘‘'The Committee has no 
doubt that the mines could work with fewer Whites 
underground and yet attain as great a degree of safety and 
efficiency as at present.’’ (Low Grade Ore Commission, 
1925). ‘To these let us add one quotation from Lewin’s 
The Colour Bar in the Copper Belt, published in 1941 after 
extensive investigations on the spot. ‘‘ Besides all the 
unskilled work, the Africans are doing a considerable 
amount of skilled and especially semi-skilled work. Some 
of them hold blasting certificates, handle pneumatic drills, 
drive electric haulers, assist shaft-sinking, drive lorries, and 
take charge of trucks,”’ 

We are paying a high price for this Colour Bar of ours. 
Why must we (and Britain) be asked to pay more when the 
remedy lies ready to our hands ? 

* * * * 
The Church of South India. 

The first Synod of the new United Church of South 
India is to meet during this month, and we would venture 
to invite readers of the Outlook in some apostolic words to 
collaborate with its members in the way they covet most, 
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“While you on your part lend us your aid in intercession 
for us, so that from many lips thanksgivings may rise on 
our behalf for the gracious endowment granted to us 
through the help of many friends.’”’ The Continuation | 
Committee, which has been entrusted with carrying on the 
central work of the church until the Synod comes into 
action, is alive to the importance of having the situation 
fully and widely understood. In a meeting held two days 
after the inauguration of the Church, which we recorded 
in recent issues, it passed the following resolution :—“ It 
was agreed that it is a matter of great importance that 
public opinion in the churches of Britain, America, and 
other parts of the world should be kept fully informed of 
events in South India, in order to counteract misleading 
propaganda, to increase interest in questions of Christian 
union, and to encourage support for the Missionary Work 
of the Churches in connection with the church of South 
India. It was agreed that the work already being done by 
the publicity committee in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the Union should be extended and developed as far 
as possible.”’ ‘To this end a number of persons in various 
countries have been invited to form permanent bodies to 
act as representatives of the Church of South India, to — 
supply accurate information to the one requiring it, to 
develop suitable publicity for the work of the Church, and 
to inform the leaders in India of the type of material need- 
ed for this purpose. The Outlook has gladly consented to 
help along these lines, and to give publicity to the course 
of events. We are unable, in the ordinary way of things, 
to offer our pages for notice of special funds, but in this 
case the circumstances aré so exceptional and significant 
that we would mention that contributions are being invited 
from all who are in sympathy towards the central fund, 
which is so obviously necessary to help the United Church 
through the critical period of transition, when many new 
and unforeseeable expenses must be met. 
* * * * 

Non-Europeans in Airways Planes. 

Superior class Non-Europeans, including Indians and 
Natives, were allowed to travel in the rear seats of South 
African Airways planes, the Minister of Transport replied 
to a question from Mr. J. D. Strydom (Nat. Waterberg). 
Mr. Strydom; Will the Government discontinue the 
practice? The Minister: No, until trafic require- 
ments warrant the introduction of separate aircraft for 
Non-Europeans. ‘The Minister said that European 
hostesses on these planes were required to serve refresh- 
ments to and attend Non-European air passengers. Non- 
European passengers were served in the same refreshment 
rooms as Europeans by European stewards and stewardesses 
at airports where no separate accommodation was avail- 
able. Provision was being made for separate accommoda- 
tion in plans for future expansion at airports. 
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New Hope for Native Housing | | 


DESPITE abundant publicity, conferences in ceaseless 

spate, and heroic efforts by some of the larger muni- 
cipalities and more massive industrial concerns, the situa- 
tion in regard to Native housing may fairly be regarded as 
desperate. No sooner has a city council considered and 
propounded unprecedently ambitious plans for grappling 
with the problem in its area, than these are |found to be 
out-of-date and inadequate; for all the time, while schemes 
are being drafted, land selected and various interests, 
including the ratepayers, consulted, the need has been 
piling up at a speed far outrunning the scope of the boldest 
enterprises. 

That it happens to be a world problem means that we 
are compelled to trust entirely to our own resources, for 
we cannot hope to get much from other countries save, 
perhaps, some benefit from their hardly-won experience. 
Materials are hard to come by, labour is very scarce and, 
consequently, very costly, while at the same time the pre- 
vailing insistence on spaciousness and modern amenities 
suggests that the old adage about cutting your coat accord- 
ing to your cloth is regarded as outmoded and outworn. 

Fundamentally, of course, the main problems of the 
municipalities have been those of finance. Numerous 
subeconomic schemes for Europeans have saddled them 
with heavy additional burdens, so that to launch out on 
such great enterprises as are involved in the provision of 
adequate housing for Natives, even with the maximum 
subsidy provided by the central government of £30 per 
dwelling, has seemed impossible or, at any rate, sure to be 
extremely unpopular. ‘‘ Without a subsidy of at least £60 
we cannot possibly attempt it’ has frequently been heard. 

Other proposals for meeting the difficulties of the situa- 
tion have been urged. The Government, many say, must 
act strongly in this way or that to check the influx into the 
towns and to remove half of those who are already there 
back to the places they came from. Why are they. not 
being kept on the farms by much more drastic measures ? 
Or, in the opinion of many town councillors, it is the 
employers who must assume the responsibility of housing 
their own African workers. And all the time there still 
lurks in the back of the minds of too many people the 
notion thut the greatly increased number of Natives in the 
urban areas is an abnormal, temporary phenomenon 
which will not endure.. The contrary idea that in the 
prevailing circumstances it is only what world experience 
might have taught us to expect, and that it must be viewed 
as the definite migration of a great part of our population, 
inevitably destined to be permanent, is only beginning to 
dawn on us. 

Into this dispiriting situation has come a new hope with 
the recent announcement by the Government that it has 
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authorised the National Housing and Planning Commis- 
sion to build sub-economic houses for Africans and that it _ 
is prepared to bear the whole of the losses incurred in 
respect of schemes carried out by the Commission. The | 
first reaction throughout the country has been a sigh of — 
relief that was almost audible. q 

In expounding the new plan in parliament the Minister _ 
of Health showed a clear understanding of the situation _ 
and yet was able to make out a good case for the practica~ 
bility of the scheme. Indeed, he was in the happy position 
of being able to claim that the acceptance of full financial 
responsibility, with the Housing Commission doing the 
work, will actually reduce the total potential financial | 
commitment of the Government by perhaps as much as | 
three quarters of a million pounds. This may sound like | 
a fairy story but the Government appears to be quite con- 
fident. It is satisfied that it can produce decent houses at 
a cost that will render the proposed £25 subsidy sufficient, _ 
whereas in support of municipal and other schemes it is _ 
committed to an amount of £30. This figure has hitherto — 
been thought by the municipalities to be inadequate and — 
the fear of heavy shortfalls has been the main consideration _ 
deterring them from building Native houses in anything 
like the number required. 

Can the Government really do it, when a big and vigor- 
ous municipality like Johannesburg cannot? That is the 
main question, and the Minister’s answer is that itcan. He 
points out that while sub-economic houses built by local 
authorities for Europeans have involved both Government 
and municipalities in considerable losses, the Housing 
Commission has been building them, with rents little or no 
higher, without having to call upon sub-economic funds. 
In other words the Government has been building just as 
well but more cheaply than the local authorities. 

For this success four main reasons are given. There is 
the employment by the Commission of superior techni- 
ques, including the use of new methods of design and con- 
struction. The judicious purchase of land has contribut- 
ed much, and there has been the advantage of operating 
regionally rather than locally. Furthermore there are the 
obvious benefits which accrue from the exercise of powers — 
and resources which pertain to a national as compared 
with a purely local authority. The combined effect of 
these advantages may, of course, be overestimated, but the 
fact remains that the Housing Commission has been beat- 
ing the local diuthorities on the job in the European sphere. 
Confronted as we are with an authoritative estimate of 
more than 150,000 Native houses needed without delay, 
it would be absurd and reprehensible indeed if the Com- 
mission did not step in as soon as possible. 

Under the new plan the Commission will undertake the 
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construction of schemes, including not only the provision 
of the houses, but also of the capital works necessary for 
the development of the area, such as roads, storm-water 
drainage, water and sewerage reticulation, street lighting 
and communal buildings. The ownership of the com- 
pleted scheme is to remain with the Commission, but the 
administration of it will be vested in the local authority, 
To this end it will be leased to them with the Commission 
remaining responsible for maintenance. Furthermore, the 
Commission, it is proposed, would also pay to the local 
authority an annual sum to be agreed upon in each case for 
municipal services such as water supply, sewage disposal, 
refuse removals and street lighting. The local authority 
as lessor would collect rentals from the individual tenants, 
the exact amount to be agreed upon by the commission 
after consultation with the local authority and the Native 
Affairs Department. Any losses in collections from the 
tenants would be borne by the local authority as part of the 
costs of administration. This had been arranged deli- 
berately as a stimulus to efficient administration. 

The expenses of personal health and social services 
would also be borne by the local authority which would 
receive from the Government refunds or part refunds of 
the cost in terms of public health and social welfare legis- 
lation. 

There is optimism behind such a plan and a wholesome 
measure of courage. It brings new power to bear on a 
dangerous situation. It is under fire from the critics at 
present, as is natural and right. Many think that to claim 
that it gives us a basis for a real solution for the Native 
housing problem is an exaggeration. They foresee many 
points of difference arising between the Government and 
the local authorities, and they think that in this and in 
other respects the going will be heavy. Others, again; 
are frankly and completely sceptical about the ability of 
the existing government machinery to bring the scheme 
into operation. They probably have in mind a rather 
puzzling contradiction between the Minister’s confident 
attitude in Parliament and the views of the Director of 
+ Housing as expressed less than a month earlier in East 
‘London. On that occasion Major Collings said frankly, 
‘** Whether the National Housing and Planning Commis- 
‘sion and the Directorate of Housing, in their present form, 
are the best instruments to undertake the work, may be 
®) questionable when we see the efficiency and the magnitude 
‘of the undertakings of utility corporations such as Escom 
yand Iscor and the Rand Water Board.”’ The Minister, on 
»the other hand, in his exposition of the new scheme to 
| Parliament, said something very different, thus :—‘‘ The 
_Government is fully aware of the suggestions that have 
‘been made regarding the establishment of a housing cor- 
poration or a utility company. The public and the press, 
‘however, are not aware that this very suggestion had been 
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examined and rejected immediately before the establish- 
ment of the Housing Commission on its present basis.”’ 
Now it is quite essential that the enterprise should be free 
from the sort of administrative difficulties which are so apt 
to beset government activity, and the best way to ensure 
this, in the opinion of many knowledgeable people, (in- 
cluding, apparently, the Government’s chief housing 
officer), is by means of a national corporation or utility 
company. Here is a discrepancy of opinion in high places 
that, obviously, needs clearing up. 

The Minister made no reference in his speech to a point 
of really vital importance, although it had been brought 
out by earlier speakers; namely the necessity for a great 
expansion in the training of Native building artisans. Mr. 
Molteno raised the question and called for the relaxation 
of the existing law which does not permit private compa- 
nies to provide homes for Natives, in order that any Native 
who has the means and skill may be enabled to build for 
himself. He was supported by Mr. Stratford who assert- 
ed that any attempt to solve the problem without expand- 
ing the training of Native artisans enormously was “simply 
putting on blinkers and groping about in the dark’.’ He 
urged the adoption of a bold policy in this matter, being 
confident, (in spite of vigorous expressions of disagree- 
ment from the opposition benches), that it would have the 
backing of the country. The silence of the Minister on the 
matter was doubtless due to diplomacy rather than to dis- 
agreement, but is it not time that the hush-hush attitude 
was abandoned ? , 

The new proposals of the Government have on the 
whole had a good reception. People are comforted in 
their anxiety by the reflection that even if the problem 
beats us in the end, at any rate we shall have played our 
highest card. But it is supremely essential that the plan 
should be: brought into effect with the utmost possible 
speed. The difficulties must on no account be allowed to 
cause any delay: many of them will in any case best be 
dealt with on the ‘‘ solvitur ambulando”’ principle: There 
is a real danger lest all existing housing schemes be brought 
to a standstill and precious time lost. Much of the value 
of the new deal will be surrendered if it is-not executed 
quickly. The pressure of the problem is working up to a 
maximum now and nothing short of immediate action will 
check it. The Minister appears to be aware of this and to 
be swinging swiftly into action. He may rest assured that 
he will have strong goodwill behind him and that if he 
puts a foot wrong now and then, he will not be criticised 
too severely if it is clear to the country that houses are 
coming into being in the shortest possible time. It is as 
easy as it is futile to lament the hesitations and delays that 
have brought us to our present anxious pass. Let us 
rather hope most earnestly that the snags and difficulties 
which inevitably beset bold action will not be overstressed, 
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that the people whose whole policy it is to use national 
difficulties to make confusion will be controlled, and that 
all the authorities involved will study rather how they may 


A Notable Missionary Retires 


DR. J. DEXTER TAYLOR’S OUTSTANDING WORK 


NE of South Africa’s most notable missionary figures 
is soon to pass out of its active life. Rev. J. Dexter 
Taylor, after distinguished courses at Amherst College, 
Mass. and Auburn Theological College, was appointed by 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
to the American Board Mission in South Africa (then 
called the American Zulu Mission) and arrived in this 
country in November 1899, 

By -a wise provision his Board stationed him at Esidu- 
mbini in Natal, where he remained till 1903 and so 
obtained a knowledge of the Zulu language and Zulu life 
and customs. His appointment also to the supervision of 
churches and primary schools and to the administrative 
charge of mission reserves and glebes over a wide area laid 
the foundation of the important and onerous administra- 
tive work he was to do in later years. 

In 1903 he removed to Adams Mission Station to teach 
in the theological department of Amanzimtoti Seminary, 
now Adams College, and carried the chief responsibility 
for the training of his Board’s African ministers and evan- 
gelists from 1903 to 1917, while at the same time he retain- 
ed from 1903 till 1910 the supervision of his old ‘‘ North 
Coast Field.”’ He was also Secretary of the Mission during 
a critical period of its history, for in the years 1903 to 1910 
restrictive legislation by the old Natal parliament created 
an unfortunate tension between the Natal government and 
the Mission, and a large amount of time and energy had to 
be devoted to diplomatic affairs. 

Mr. Taylor was for many years, by election of the 
Annual Assembly of the African Churches, Chairman of 
the Assembly, and was largely responsible for the working 
out of a new Constitution, which was finally adopted in 
1919, and which, with certain amendments during inter- 
vening years, is still the constitution of the churches which 
now bear the name of the Bantu Congregationa! Church of 
the American Board. That constitution transformed a 
loose federation of individualistic churches into a denomi- 
nation with a considerable amount of centralized authority. 

In 1910 while on furlough Mr. Taylor was appointed to 
see through the press a revision of the Zulu Bible, which 
was supposed to have been completed ready for printing. 
As it turned out, the revision had to be undertaken de novo 
and was finally completed and printed in 1924, every avail- 
able hour of the intervening years being devoted to it, 
although for most of the period a full programme of theo- 
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collaborate with the Government and with each other in 
the manner that will serve most effectively to get this big 
job done as quickly as possible. 


logical teaching was being undertaken. It was in part 
because of his work on the Zulu Bible that his alma mater | 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity. 

On returning from furlough in 1921 Dr. Taylor was 
located at Durban, where he and his wife gave much time 
to social work. He initiated action to secure the trans- | 
formation of the old Durban Native Affairs Reform Asso- | 
ciation, an entirely European body, into a Joint Council of | 
Europeans and Africans. He served as Hon. Secretary of || 
the Durban Joint Council! from 1921 to 1927. Dr. Taylor 
inaugurated a free bioscope service in the municipal loca- 
tions and barracks, which he ran himself for several years, 
until the Municipality was induced to erect a social hall at | 
Taylor Street barracks, where for some time he directed | 
social work. 

In 1928 Dr. and Mrs. Taylor came to Johannesburg, 
where after a brief interval he succeeded the late Dr. F. B. | 
Bridgman. ‘Thus it came that for twenty years Dr. Tayla | q 
has been the Superintendent of the Transvaal and In- | 
hambane, Portugese East Africa, field, having the superin- - 
tendence of churches, with a staff of nine African ministers } 
and evangelists, oversight of primary schools and a good |, 
deal of social work. 

In addition to all the work for his own Board and its i) 
churches Dr. Taylor has taken more than his full share in i 
the work of other bodies, both local and national. The » 
list of offices he has held and the causes he has helped 
makes an impressive record ; some of them are :— | 

Hon. Secretary to the Bridgman Memorial Hospital |! 
from its founding in 1928 to Mrs. Bridgman’s retirement t) 
in 1939 when he became chairman of the Board. During 
the ensuing period the value of the buildings and equip--) 
ment has risen, by new building, from £24,822 to £42,179 | 
and the cost of administration from £8,214 to £18,189. | 

Dr. Taylor has been Hon. Secretary of the Alexandra 1) 
Health Centre and University Clinic since its inception in‘ 
1935, during which period it has grown from a small begin- -| 
ning in a two-room shack to its present status of a Centre : 
of health for Alexandra Township, with its population of!) 
60,000 or more Non-Europeans, and a teaching clinic for 
the University Medical School, plus a Family Welfare) 
Department as a foundation for social medicine. Dr./} 
Taylor, however, always emphasizes that the institution is): 
a monument to the spirit and labours of Miss Ruth Cowles, || 
his colleague in the American Board Mission. ' 


— 
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Other bodies he has been connected with are : 
Trustee, Member of Executive and Chairman of Execu- 
tive of Bantu Men’s Social Centre. 
_ Chairman of the Non-European Case Committee of the 
__ Johannesburg Child Welfare Society and member of 
its Executive. 
Elected member of the Johannesburg Social Welfare 
Board to represent Non-European interests. 
Vice-Chairman of the Non-European Work Committee 
of the Transvaal Cripples Care Association, and 
member of the Transvaal Council. 
Member of the Transvaal Missionary Association, and at 
certain periods Chairman and Secretary. 
Member of the Red Cross National Health Education 
Committee. 
President of the Witwatersrand Church Council, 1932 
and 1947, 
Member of the Johannesburg Joint Council of Euro- 
peans and Africans and member of the Executive. 
Member of the Executive of the Transvaal Temperance 
Alliance. 
Member of the Carnegie Non-European Library Com- 
mittee. 
Chairman of the Board of the Orlando High School. 
One of Dr. Taylor’s chief services to the mission cause 
in South Africa has been his self-denying efforts on behalf 
of the General Missionary Conference and, later, of the 
Christian Council of South Africa. He attended the first 
meeting of the General Missionary Conference in 1904. 
He held practically every office it was possible to give him: 
Vice-President (1912) ; President (1921-1925) ; Associate 
Secretary (1932). A notable piece of literary work was his 
editorship of the Handbook of South: African Missions 
which was later produced under the title, Christianity and 
the Natives of South Africa. Dr. Taylor was one of the 
leaders in the movement which culminated in the General 
Missionary Conference becoming the Christian Council. 
On the formation of the Christian Council in 1936 Dr. 
Tavlor was elected Hon, Treasurer, an office which he held 
till 1943. For a time he acted as Secretary as well as 
Treasurer. One of his outstanding achievemer.ts was the 
| organisation of the Finnish Mis ion Appeal, when Finland 
_ was attacked by Russia and that Mission in South West 
Africa was cut off from its home support. Later when the 
| War cut off other Missions from their home sources of 
j support that fund was merged into the Orphaned Missions 
* Fund, of which he continued to be Hon. Treasurer until 
] ihe fund was closed on 31 December 1947, During the 
administration of the Fund there was received and distri- 
* buted to the Missions aftected by the war in Europe 
£15,307.4s. Sd. of which amount £2,084 18s, Od. was 
/ collected in South Africa, the rest being remitted to him 
» by the International Missionary Council. 
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Dr. Taylor attended the Tambaram Conference of the 
International Missionary Council at Madras, India as a 
co-opted member. . 

Dr. Taylor has been essentially a man of action, but he 
has contributed to various important missionary volumes 
and publications. He also wrote The Amcrican Board 
Mission in South Africa : A Sketch of Seveniy-five Years, 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Mission, and Oxe 
Hundred Years 1835-1935 for the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Mission ; also a pageant which was preduced on 
the latter occasion. 

We have given Dr. 'Taylor’s caieer in considerable detail 
because nothing can show more cleaily the rich variety of 
his service and the self-denying nature of it. The price of 
leadership has been constant toil, much of it behind the 
scenes and in the drab work of committees. Dr. Taylor 
has not chosen for himself the spectacular or the uncostly, 
but wherever work has waited to be done he has stepped 
in. And through all his administration he has kept close 
to the people and maintained his knowledge of their langu- 
age and outlook. It has been characteristic of him to say 
as he has looked back : “* After al!, as one faces the drawing 
to a close of the activities of the nearly forty-eight years of 
one’s missionary life the thing that presses most strongly 
on one’s mind is the consciousness of lost opportunities, 
especially for the more intimate and personal side of the 
missionary task. So much of activity and so little perhaps 
of the real ‘ cure of souls.’ Nevertheless the Sunday by 
Sunday preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and the fine fellowship with African 
and es colleagues stand out as the precious things 
of memory.” 

In all his labour he has had the support of his like- 
minded wife. 


To them both the polar ae of the missionary forces of 
South Africa goes out, the affection of hosts of African 
people, and the goodwiil of countless other friends. 


R.H.W-.S. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


What is to come we know not. 
That what has been was good. 
Let the great winds their worst and wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow : 

We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare, 

And we can conquer, tho’ we may not share 

In the rich quiet of the afterglow . 

What is to come. 


But we know 


W. E. Henley. 
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Recruits for the Native Affairs Department 


** (XIVE us the men and we will do the job” was a slogan 


frequently heard during the war years. It might 
be applied no less aptly to our Department of Native 
Affairs, upon the intelligence and adequacy of which the 
happiness and progress of South Africa so largely depend. 
We have reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the Public 
Service Enquiry Commission for having dealt vigorously 
in its recently issued sixth report with the problem of 
securing suitable recruits for this Department. 

The Commission’s mind on the subject, after their close 
study of it, is frankly stated. It is one of grave concern 
over the position in which the Department finds itself as 
the result of the methodless and haphazard way in which 
its men are recruited. “It is incumbent on the state”’ 
says the report, ‘‘ to ensure that the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment is staffed with officials who will bring to bear on their 
dealings with a less privileged class an understanding and 
sympathetic mind. Unless this is ensured, the results 
will be catastrophic to civilisation in South Africa.”’ 

The choice of the word “‘ catastrophic,” the most vigor- 
ous of its meaning in the language, shows clearly that the 
Commission is far from satisfied over what it has found in 
regard to the manner in which the Department gets its 
recruits. Nor need we consider it unduly extreme, for 
the fact is, incredible as it may seem, that our practice has 
been to allocate youths to this immensely important and 
specialised department without any reference to_ its 
responsible heads. The inevitable result, no less disast- 
rous than if it had been deliberately sought, is that some 
most unsuitable men have been started on careers which 
by their close contact with the Natives are calculated to 
have the most unfortunate effects upon relations between 
the races. Men of the wrong type are frequently imposed 
upon the Department. It would seem that many of them 
are ill fitted to serve the public in any department, but in 
Native Affairs, where patience and good manners are 
especially needed, they are a menace. It will be recalled 
that not so long ago White South Africa was hanging its 
head in shame because two junior Native Affairs officials 

had nearly hanged an African in what they conceived to be 
a permissible and strong-handed way of getting him to 
admit that his home was outside the Union. And this 
happened not in some minor office away in the wild and 
woolly country, but in one of the larger pass offices, other 
more senior officials being in an adjoining room at the time. 

The many difficult tasks which confront the Department 
make it absolutely essential that it should be staffed by 
picked men. This would be true even if the duties for 
which it is responsible were always reasonable and just. 
But we know very well that many of them are not so ; that 

some of the laws which must be administered by its offi- 


cials discriminate most unfairly and press very hardly in- 


deed upon the African’s strong sense of justice, and, in- 
deed, incline him to think that they are astutely designed 


to frustrate his most praiseworthy efforts to improve the 
The pass system, — 


conditions of himself and his family. 
for instance, creates impossible situations daily and, no 
doubt, opens the door wide to bullying and ballyragging. 
What has served in the past to keep relations as peaceful as 


they have been and still, though diminishingly, are, has | 


been the fact that our Native administration has been far 
more intelligent and humane than the laws it has had to 


enforce. 
ably recede—and with accelerated rapidity in the increas- 


ing difficulties created by the growing and more vocal | 
exasperations of the present time—unless the Department | 


can count upon securing recruits of the first class. At all 
costs its traditions of decent behaviour to the African must 
be maintained. 

The report to which reference has been made endeavours 
to deal with some of the questions involved in securing 
satisfactory men. “‘ It might be argued ”’ it says, “‘ that to 
achieve this object greater remuneration should be paid to 
recruits than to recruits for other departments. But this 
remedy is fallacious. The result would probably be that 
recruits would be attracted by the monetary reward and 
would not necessarily be imbued with the spirit of service.” 
This is likely enough. 

There is constructive value in the report’s advice that 
“every encouragement should be given to university 
graduates, especially those who have graduated in Bantu 
Studies with honours, or have gained distinction in one or 
other major subject, to enter the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment.” In this connection a good deal might be done by 
those who teach these subjects at the universities, or by 
vigorous societies like the Students’ Christian Association 
or the National Union of South African Students to pre- 
sent forcefully to likely men of ability and the right spirit, 
during their student days, the high vocation of service in 
the Native Affairs Department. There is a great deal of 
interest, both academic and practical, in Native conditions 
and relationships throughout the colleges today, and, un- 
less we read the signs wrongly, an unusually large number 
of our students, both men and women, are aware of the 
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But these hitherto saving qualities will inevit- _ 


call to serve the under-privileged. Rightly presented, we 


can hardly doubt that the opportunities in Native Affairs | 


will attract many of them. 


With penetrating wisdom this valuable report emphasises _ 
also the conviction of its authors that there is very con- | 
siderable scope for the employment of many more suitably | 


qualified Africans inthe Department. It points approving- 
ly to the present policy of extending the field for Native 
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recruits. Considerable development should ‘be possible 


on the basis of a definite plan. ' 

In this connection it will be necessary to give attention 
to two important considerations. Firstly, the extension 
of African employment ought to be vertical as well as 
horizontal. There should not only be more posts for 
Africans, there must also be more opportunities for Afri- 
cans to rise to higher positions up to the limit of their 
proved ability. And, secondly, the practical difficulties 
confronting magistrates if they are called upon to take on 
more African officials—difficulties of office accommodation 
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of the allocation of duties, of inculcating sound traditions, 
of establishing healthy relations between White and Black 
officials—these and others must be studied, appreciated 
and solved. 

~The whole matter is immensely important and_ urgent. 
The sincerity and realism of the report call for action now. 
Otherwise we face only the fate of those who flout opportu- 
nity, as sailors who in stormy seas see the harbour mouth 
clearly before them, but through indolence fail to make it 
and are lost. 


Christian Council Notes 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


OW that there is at least some improvement in the 

supply of paper the International Missionary Coun- 

cil is anxious to increase the circulation of its very valuable 

publication, The International Review of Missions, and to 

get it into the hands of far more people engaged in, or 

interested in, missionary work and the world-wide task of 
the Church. 


As the organ of the International Missionary Council 
recent numbers of the Review have devoted a great deal of 
space to the Whitby conference, and many of the excellent 
papers given there on the situation of the Church in differ- 
ent parts of the world and the task of “ re-discovering ”’ 
and imparting the Christian message have appeared in its 
pages. The October number, for example, was a parti- 
cularly valuable one containing Prof. John Baillie’s paper 
on ‘‘ The Given Word: the Message of the Unvarying 
Gospel’ and four papers that followed it on the Problem 
of Communication of the Gospel, by an Indian, a German, 
a Chinese, and an American. 


The January number recently to hand has, amongst 
other items, an excellent account of the Whitby Confer- 
ence by the Associate Editor of the Review, and a briefer 
picture of the World Conference of Christian Youth at 
Oslo by Professor John Sadiq of India; the story of the 
inauguration of the new Church of South India ; articles 
on Mission Work in Siam, the Church in Fiji and in the 
British West Indies; an account of the present and probable 
future relationship between the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches by the 
London Secretary of the I.M.C. ; and two excellent review 
articles on Mission priorities in Africa and the work of Dr. 
John Mott by Bishop Newell Booth and Norman Goodall. 


But the Review is on the look out not only for subscribers 
but for contributors also. It feels that there are subjects, 
possibly peculiar to South Africa, which would be of gene- 
ral interest but which call for treatment by someone in this 
country. We hope that there will be those who would be 


willing to write in this way, and the Christian Council’s — 
office will be only too glad to be of service in passing on 
such material to London. 

We might mention here also that the office will gladly 
forward subscriptions for the Review to I.M.C. head- 
quarters. The rate is 10s. 6d. per annum—there are four 
issues per year. If you find that amount rather much, 
might we suggest that a few people in your area form a 
group among whom the Review can be passed round. In 
this way the cost will become negligible. The benefit, 
however, in sheer usefulness, in the supplying of informa- 
tion and the widening of one’s vision, will be incalculable. 


RESEARCH 


The Council has received its first communication from 
the Rev. Dr. Bengt Sundkler, the newly appointed Re- 
search Secretary of the ILM.C. Dr. Sundkler, it will be 
remembered, was a missionary of the Church of Sweden 
in this country and in East Africa. Recently he has been 
deputising for the Professor of Missions at the University 
of Uppsala. He is the author of a number of scholarly 
studies on missionary work, the latest due off the press 
being in English—Bantu Prophets in South Africa. 

Dr. Sundkler calls attention to the fact that Whitby 
1947 marked a new departure in the Research programme 
of the I.M.C. in that the formerly separate Department of 
Social and Economic Research and Council has now be- 
come an integral part of the work of the I.M.C. and its 
Officer is now a secretary of the I.M.C. Whitby also 
heralds a change in emphasis in research, from social and 
economic studies to such “ questions of fundamental 
missionary policy’ as call for attention. 

Dr, Sundkler is anxious to find “the most fruitful 
approach by which such work of the I.M.C. may be related 
to the really essential and existential problems of the mis- 
sionary church,”’ Research is no longer a luxury, but it is 
necessary to co-operate in avoiding dangers which may 
beset research—blind alleys of purely academic approach, 
sterile questions which result in sterile books and reports 
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read by none and of vital concern to none. Hence this 
calls for the constant co-operation of those on the field. 


Dr. Sundkler reports that as to the actual programme, 
there is reasonable hope that the necessary financial assist- 
-ance will be forthcoming for the projected survey of “ The 
Effect of Modern Civilisation on African Marriage Cus- 
toms and the Stability of the African Family.’ The 
British Colonial Office has made a conditional offer of 
funds, and a final word is awaited from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Whitby also stressed the need for initiating further 
studies on the training and maintenance of the ministry in 
the Younger Churches, and Dr. Sundkler asks that he 
may be informed as soon and as fully as possible concern- 
ing the different problems on this fundamental issue, and 
to what extent the matter has received attention. 


Whitby also directed attention to the advocacy of 
missions in the life of the Church to-day. Dr. Sundkler 
comments: ‘‘ From one point of view the problem may 
be defined simply as ways and means of presenting Missions 
in a new age. But, on the other hand, just because this 
advertising of the startling news of the missionary cause 
has to be made in this new age, we are called upon to seek 
not only new expressions for new facts, but also to analyse 
the change in the very nature of the missionary claim upon 
the Church, a change brought about by the growth of the 
Younger Churches. This is a big subject and you will be 
hearing from me about it later.” 


CHILD FEEDING SCHEME 


The Council has received from the Rev. Dr. J. Hutchi- 
son Cockburn, Director of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of 
Churches, a moving appeal for assistance in their work of 
providing for the hungry and ill-clad children of the 
different zones of Germany. Their plight is desperate, 
and Dr. Cockburn says that he is trying to gather support 
in the way of food and money from various parts of the 
world where food is still tobe had. Food, clothing and 
shoes are urgently required. 


A report of the work that has been going on, enclosed 
by Dr. Cockburn, tells how under placards announcing 
the Feeding Scheme large numbers of pale and hungry- 
looking children in several German cities assemble daily to 
receive a meal prepared from the gifts of Christian friends 
and Churches overseas. ‘“‘ According to local conditions 
regarding transportation, fuel and feeding space, delicious- 
ly smelling rations are issued from steaming pots between 
lessons or after school by voluntary Hilfswerk assistants or 
members of other charitable organisations, frequently by 
the local pastors’ wives personally.” 

One Pastor, writing of the help given, says: “. . 


. The 
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Feeding could not possibly have come at a more suitable 


period. ‘The old potato and vegetable stocks in the house- 
holds are used up, and, on the other hand, the new crop is 
not yet in. Moreover, we do not know how much of it we 
shall be allowed to keep. Innumerable families have 
nothing to eat but a thin soup of spinach or salad, just 
cooked in water without any flour or fat added, and have a 
slice or two of bread with it as long as the scarce, strawy, — 
utterly un-nourishing bread lasts. 

“One mother thanked me with tears in her eyes to-day 
when I told her that two of her children could participate 
in the feeding for ten days because two other children were 
going away with theirmother for that period, on account of 
a death in the family. 

‘Our children stand in queues, exactly like in front of © 
the butcher’s or the baker’s, when the meals are issued. 


“We do not wish to appear greedy when we ask for 
means of arranging a second feeding period. . . . An addi- 
tional reason for our request—apart from the fact that all 
our children are in want—is the unimaginable misery of — 
our 285 refugees from East Prussia who have arrived for 
resettlement in our starving district. The children, who 
are mostly orphaned, are mere skeletons with ‘ potato 
bellies.’ 


“My son, who is the camp doctor, has ordered them to — 
lie down as much as possible, so that the scanty food ration — 
may be used to the full by their weakened bodies. We 
should be given at least one quarter more to be able to help 
those refugee children in the camp. We hope that we 
have not appealed for your help in vain.” 


Dr. Cockburn asks that money, in Swiss Francs or 
American dollars if possible, but otherwise sterling, should 
be sent to him at the World Council of Churches, 17, 
Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. Such gifts 
will be duly acknowledged and gratefully received. 


Food and clothing and shoes should be sent to: 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, Stafflenbergstrasse 66, 
Stuttgart, Germany, American Zone. 
and marked for ‘‘ Child Feeding Scheme” and the sender’s 
name or Church or organisation given. For shipping, the 
best ports are Bremen and Rotterdam. 


A @ 2k 


‘When I was running about this town (London) 
a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the 
advantages of poverty ; but I was, at the same time, 
very Sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, show it to be evidently a great evil.” 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Cost of Living of Africans in Southern Rhodesia 


HE Federation of African Welfare Societies in Southern 

Rhodesia has of necessity concerned itself with the 

very serious rise in the cost of living for Africans in that 
country. 

It has investigated the comparative prices of many articles 
which figure prominently in African budgets in encer to 
present a real picture of the position. 

In giving evidence before the National Native Labour 
Board in September, 1947, the Government Statistician 
(Mr. J. R. H. Shaul) produced evidence of the increased 
cost since 1939 of certain articles commonly used by 
Africans. It was not claimed that the average increase of 
these articles, which worked out at over 140%, reflected a 
cost of living index figure. It was stated that the informa- 
tion had been compiled on evidence submitted by dealers 
in Kaffir Truck and not on family budgets. The follow- 
ing increase in prices since 1939 were given :— 

Average Selling Prices. 


August 1939. September, 1947, 
ote. PAN seacidi 


Item of Expenditure. 


Khaki Shorts 2 6 11 0 
Khaki Shirts 4 0 13 8 
Singlets LE 3 10 
Pull-overs dy 6 6 4 
Blankets 10 0 1,12,.4 
Canvas Shoes ZA 5b Rika 
Khaki Jackets 5 9 2. 6 
_ Felt Hats i ew 12 55 
Tyres and Tubes Sr, 6 12580 
Stewpans. 1 set 9.0 Lita 
Saucepans 4.0 6 8 
Basins ~ 1 0 4:0 
_Mugs 3 2.3 
_ Soap 9 $3 


It will be noted that several items in common use. by 
Africans were not included but the Government Statisti- 
Cian stated that he had no reason to believe the general 
conclusion would be varied to any great extent if the range 
of articles were widened. 

The increased cost of food was indicated in the follow- 
ing items:— 


Selling price Selling Price 


Item Amount 1939 1947 

x sul, Sa, 

Mealie Meal 45 Ibs. ee 6 11 
Beans a: i he) Lak 
Meat (boys) .. 10 ,, ee | 4 2 
Monkey Nuts 8 ,, 179 ery 
Tea 1 Ib 1 84 io. 
Sugar 4 lbs 1 1} sg 


In 1942 when a survey of Urban African Conditions was 
made by the Organising Secretary of the Federation (Rev. 
Percy Ibbotson) it was claimed that a married man with a 
wife and two children living under urban conditions and 
not in receipt of rations or accommodation required £4 15s. 
a month to provide for the minimum requirements of him- 
self and family. This amount was made up of the 
following items :—- 


pe 

Food 2.9, 9 
Rent, Light and Fuel 1 a 6 m8 
General Household Expenses 8 0 
Clothing and Footwear is. G 
Total. £4 15 0 


This figure made no allowance for hut tax (1/8d. a 
month), amusements, travelling, education, medicines, 
luxuries etc. 

The figure was re-assessed in October, 1946, in view of 
increased living costs and the minimum requirement was 
then found to be :— 


i. Sa 

Food Dek Cipael 
Rent, Light and Fuel 1 oe 
General Household Expenses 13 6 
Clothing and Footwear ppp Mie €or 3 
Total {£611 6 


Costs have risen since October, 1946, particularly in 
food, and the figure for December, 1947, is approximately 
£7 5s. Od. per month. 

Professor Batson of Cape Town carried out a Social 
Survey in Salisbury in 1944 and claimed that the mini- 
mum requirements for a married African, his wife and two 
children, on a Poverty Datum Line basis, was between 
£7 7s. 4d. and £8 19s. 10d. a month excluding rent. The 
cost of living has increased considerably since the time of 
Professor Batson’s survey. 

It is sometimes wrongly assumed that the wages of an 
African in receipt of accommodation and rations are ~ 
pocket money. Even if an African is provided with food 
and accommodation by his employers he has to expend 
money on clothes, blankets, household requirements etc., 
and if he is married these items are by no means negligible. 
Moreover, rations: supplied by employets are often in- 
sufficient for the man himself and he has to supplement 
these from his own earnings. Rations are seldom provid- 
ed for wives and children. 

It has been indicated that the cost of living of Africans 
has increased considerably since 1939. ‘There has been 
an increase in wages but this has not by any means been in 
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proportion to the increased cost of living. The African 
has suffered possibly far more than any other section of the 
community owing to the rise in the cost of living. Only 
_ to a very limited extent have special cost of living allow- 
ances been given to Africans, and in many instances these 
have been on the basis of 2/6 a month, which can be re- 
garded as little more than a token payment. 
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In indicating the rise in prices since 1939 it is necessary 


to recognise that standards of living for Africans at that 
period were low and in need of improvement. In assess- 


ing needs of Africans in 1947 it is essential to make provi- 


sion for improved standards of living. 


Lovedale 1887—1889 


A STUDENT LOOKS BACK THROUGH CHILDISH EYES 


LOVEDALE in September 1886 was to me a place 
unknown even in name, yet in February 1887, I was 
an enrolled student in the 5th Standard at the age of eleven 
years, after an entrance examination which sent me as a 
pupil to the class of Mr. A. W. Roberts. Here I found 
sixty other students in the same classroom, both Europeans 
and Natives. There was no discrimination, we were 
pupils to be taught Education and that was the first con- 
sideration of our Teacher. 

Some of the Native scholars in the class were full grown, 
others were middle aged and bearded men who had come 
to the Institution evidently at great hardship and incon- 
venience to better their position in life. 

Here I made many friends amongst the Native students, 
who seeing me such a small boy took me to their hearts 
and showed me many kindnesses. In due course I passed 
to a higher Standard and there I spent the following two 
years of my school life at Lovedale. 

Our principal teacher here was the Rev. W. J. B. Moir,a 
kindly man, who excelled in teaching us English Litera- 
ture and imparting a knowledge of Poetry and the Poets ; 
other teachers in this class were Mr. Andrew Smith and Dr. 
James Stewart who took the class for Xosa Language and 
Grammar. In this class the students were also mixed and 
here I made new friends, the principal ones being Yekelo 
Mbali, Joseph L. Dambuza, Holford Mama, and Candlish 
Koti, all four afterwards taking the Divinity Course and 
being ordained Ministers of Religion. 

I left Lovedale after receiving two Elementary Certifi- 
cates from the Cape Education Department and went out 
into the world to earn my own living. 

The staff at that period were: 

Principal: Dr. James Stewart. 
Divinity Course: Rev. 1 Durant Philip. 
Rev. Robert Johnstone, 
Matriculation : 
School Higher : Rev. W. J. B. Moir, Andrew Smith. 
Elementary : Dr. Stewart (Xosa) and for a while Mr. 

Arthur Hallach an Oxford: graduate. 

Standards. 

Dr. Roberts, Mr. Hector Calder, and Mr. C. J. Crashaw 


(afterwards Inspector of Schools), also Mr. Bennie for the 
Latin classes. 

Girls School : Mrs. and Miss Muirhead, Miss Barnley. 
Office: Mr. James Aitken, Bookkeeper. . 

Interpreter & Secretary : Mr. John Knox Bokwe. 


Dispenser : Mr. Govan Koboka. 
Carpentry : Mr. George McGillivray. 
Wagonmaking : Mr. John Gray. 


Printing & Bookbinding: Mr. A. R. Fairlie. 
Bookstore: Mr. J. M. Fisher. 
Boarding Dept.: Mr. and Mrs. A. Geddes. 


What a wonderful array of highly qualified teachers. / 


It is not surprising that Lovedale turned out so many 
students who rose to eminence in after life. It was at 
Lovedale they learnt the qualities of Charity and Forbear- 
ance towards their neighbours, and many a student has 
spent his life for the betterment of the Native peoples. 

Being but a child in years a few incidents became im- 
pressed upon my mind in those school days; the kindliness 
of Govan Koboka the Dispenser, and the love of John 
Knox Bokwe for his master and friend Dr. James Stewart, 
as expressed in his eyes and bearing when acting as Inter- 
preter at meetings in the Big Hall. John Knox was then 
full of fire and energy as with flashing eyes and fluent 
tongue he expounded the Principal’s remarks to the 
assembled students. John Knox was afterwards privi- 
leged to deliver the funeral oration at the Burial in Edin- 
burgh of a past student of Lovedale. The next time I 
met Mr. Bokwe (then retired) was at the Market Square, 
Alice, when he was seated in a one horse trap ; he was now 
aged, tired and worn out in service to his fellow men and 
not long afterwards he passed to his eternal rest and 
reward. 

The kindness of Mr, and Mrs. Geddes to the day 
scholars cannot be forgotten. It must have been a hard 
task on the Boarding Master to control the students of the 
1887-1890 years, as there were many of the 35-40 ages in 
the various classes at that time. 

For my first Teacher at Lovedale, Dr. Roberts, I always 
had great respect and affection and the friendship which 
began in the classroom endured throughout the years, and 
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only ended at his death. I had the honour, together with 
the late Major Geddes, to represent the European students 


at the Burial of Dr. Roberts in the Alice Cemetery. 


During all the years since I first became a student, the 
Institution has always had a simple soul in its charge. 

Firstly, Renton Nyatela a sweeper of the avenues, always 
to be met somewhere in the grounds trundling his barrow 
loaded with broom, but always with a never-to-be-for- 
gotten smile for everybody who passed him when at work. 

Secondly, Oompey Mbelwana a poor toothless Zulu who 
succeeded Renty with the barrow and broom. Oompey 
built himself a Zulu hut in the Fort Hare camp on the site 
of Livingstone Hall... His cry always was Ama Joni abelu- 
ngu ashisa izindlu ngophalafini, a relic of the Zulu War 
where Oompey said the British soldiers set fire to the huts 
with paraffin. 

Thirdly, Ghilo Kashi. The Camel bit off his ear, but 
who does not know poor, harmless Ghilo and his coats of 
many colours, soap and matches, “ Mrs. H. bring me 


A Day 


25. 1. 48. Accommodating ailment made specialist 


_physician’s prescription of an occasional day in bed a 


movable feast, so yesterday, which began with a drop in 
the temperature and a suggestion of moisture in the air, 
was chosen as a good one on which to begin the treatment. 


“* Just a day in bed : don’t even go into the kitchen.”’ 


But the frigidaire had to be defrosted after the severe 
heat. This was.done,—or rather begun, for by 7.15 a.m. 
old M. the washerwoman was on the doorstep wanting 
help over the purchase of a raincoat and shirt for her boy, 
a student at a Coloured Teacher Training Centre at the 
Cape, just about due to return to school. Shall I even 
put his case to the master? He does hate the idea of 
loans to servants and has already taken time to interview 
M.’s lawyer and promise that within the next three months 
she will repay all she owes at another store, also in con- 
nection with the embryo teacher’s wardrobe. Said 
embryo was told exactly what was the opinion held by 
decent people of work-shy boys who sponge on frail old 
women, mothers though they be, and told not to expect 
that there would be any further help from this quarter. 


Well, then the old woman was fed and driven four miles 
to the store in town in the master’s car, the second store, 
that is, where a personal guarantee was given that M. 
would eventually pay for aforesaid raincoat and shirt. 
Previously I had queried the prices charged, wondering if 
they weren’t a bit high perhaps. ‘‘ Certainly not, she is 
lucky to get them for that ; the value is very good.” And 


my feeble, last-minute protest to her produced this ob- 


viously true remark, ‘“‘ But Ma’am knows what the Cape 
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watch from Scotland.”” Every student during the last fifty- 
eight years has known Ghilo by sight. Ghilo outlived his 
companions whom I saw squatted on the bed planks of the 
three wagons crossing the Chumie River at Fort Hare as I 
stood on the Victoria Suspension Bridge one Spring even 

ing so many years ago, on their way to Lovedale. 


What about the Boy Students’ dress of 1887? ‘Tweed 


jackets open-fronted, no waistcoats, grey grandrill shirts 


costing 2/6 to 3/6 each, Cord Trousers, with wide trouser 
leg bottoms (with inverted V insertions at the ankle) 
wide enough to cover the whole of the Mission Bluchers 
with their 2} to 3 inch heels, What a noise as the wearers 
tramped through the corridors with measured step and 
slow. 

Not one of the 1887 Staff remains to-day but their work 
still blooms in the teachings and principles instilled in the 


minds of those who sat under them. 
ce K 3 


in Bed 


winters are and what a mother’s heart is, so what else could 
I do?”’? What indeed ? 

On the heels of her departure in dignified state comes T. 
the garden boy, a horse of a very different colour, worthy 
of the help so stupidly denied him in the environment of 
his home. He does not know his age, but looks early 
twenties and has never had a chance of learning to read or 
write. Perhaps that is not quite strictly correct but at 
least he has always had to work to live, and with no easy 
opportunity for night-school. Last winter, it is true, a 
teacher started evening classes for this community, but 
abandoned them, we are told, because he found the cold 
too severe. The pity of it is that, once more, it is the T.s 
who are penalised. His elder brother was enterprising 
enough to shake off his shackles by going to Port Elizabeth, 
where a labourer’s job plus night-school have produced a 
self-supporting citizen of New Brighton. So T. will go to 
him next week to have his sturdy feet planted on the first 
rung of the ladder of self-respect, we hope, for, in his own 
words, “‘ It is too hard for us who have never been taught 
anything at all.”’ A little word, a very little one, from us 
about not expecting too much too soon, and another from 
the man of the house on making himself known to his 
church as soon as he reaches the city, for that will be a 
good place in which to find his new friends. We know 
that he will be a credit to everybody, and on this high note 
we are about to part—“ And I shall put J. in my place for 
the six months.’’ ‘Oh no, you won’t!”? (You see, we 
have had experience of J.) So five minutes must be devoted 
to making it quite clear that J. will not be an acceptable 
substitute and why. 
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And then, at once, it is F. the second boy who must see 
me. He has had Monday morning off in order to go to 
the police station and report the-theft of his bicycle, recent- 
ly bought second-hand for £4. Yesterday afternoon, 
Wednesday, he had to go to Town again to be interviewed 
by the police over situation arising from letter from brother- 
in-law, impudent as they make them, saying he had 
borrowed the bicycle but would be returning it on Saturday. 
After discussion, agreed to delay further action mean- 
while. 

The time now being 8.15 decide to breakfast with the 
family. ‘That done, and the flowers, and one or two other 
urgencies—we are on a party line and telephoning takes 
time—decide to count day in bed as really beginning at 
10.30 a.m. 

And what a delightful experience it can be, especially 
when a blessed sister comes in “ definitely not to visit the 
sick,’ but just to bring a spray of Yvonne Millot roses, 
thirteen exquisive blooms on a single stem. 

At 12.30 she is away, (though the roses remain), escorted 
part of her way by little four-year-old granddaughter, who 
on her return pays what sounds like a most cheerful visit 
to the kitchen. Presently she is in my room again looking 
a little—puzzled, shall we say ? 

‘* E. says she is going to beat me.”’ (E. is the cook.) 

This is very strange and I realise that it must be dealt 
with here and now, so cook is summoned. 

**E., did you tell Miss M. that you were going to beat 
hee ?”” 
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“Yes, I did, ma’am.”’ 

‘Can you tell me why you said it ?” 

“‘ Because Miss M. cursed me. Must I listen to that 
and keep quiet ?”’ 

“‘Can you tell me what exactly it was she said to you ?”’ — 

‘Yes, she said ‘Go on! ’, just like that.” 

This temporarily favourite because most recently acquired 
expression has been worked quite hard by little M. 
these last weeks, mostly on those she likes best. 
patiently to get two things clearly across to indignant E., 
the exact meaning of ‘“‘ Go on’ and the stupidity of imput- 
ing a charge of cursing to a happy little girl whose fourth 
birthday was exactly a month ago. Afraid I succeed in 
neither, for as she leaves me I hear E. mutter, ‘“‘ Then why. 
did she say that ‘ go on’ to me ?”’ 

Luncheon is at 1.15 p.m. after which the maids call it a 


-day. 


The house revels in peace. 

The master is home. 

Four-year-old has a blissful time in his study. 

I browse in a pleasant book, ‘‘ Laughing House’”’ by 
Warwick Deeping, ruminating the while on the way con- 
sultants know just how to prescribe for both benefit and 
delight... . ...4. Wh 

Must make sure of how frequently the dose should be 
taken. + a 
21. 2, 48. Do not seem to have found time as yet for 


another day in bed. 


ne 


Sursum Corda 
TOO LITTLE TO LIVE—TOO MUCH TO DIE 


HE words stood out from the page of a monthly stud- 
ents’ paper which. reaches me from a college in 
America, standing at the head of a couple of short para- 
graphs which proved to have reference to addresses given 
recently at the college on the subject of the present food 
predicament of European students. ‘Two separate speak- 
ers had chanced to use them and the repetition had made 
them stick. What sort of an existence, they implied, can 
a person enjoy who has “ too little to live” and “ too much 
to die?’”’ What hope has he of effective activity, of reach- 
ing any worthwhile goal, however modest, while confined 
to the sort of suspended state of half-living which he is 
experiencing ? ‘‘ Yet,” wrote the student editor, “‘ this is 
_the plight of this college generation’s student contempo- 
raries.”’ 

It is a deeply pathetic picture of the bare physical exis- 
tence—you cannot call it life—of a generation of those who 
should be the most vigorously and vitally alive section of 
their people, if there is to be for them any real future at all. 


Yet, as I pondered it, there came the realisation that the 
arresting phrases might be no less apt in describing the 
spiritual starvation of all too many Christian people. 
Who but we, if the resources available to us in Christ are 
what we claim, should be the dynamic force for new life in 
a world so grievously distraught and decadent ? How 
inexcusably blameworthy it is that so many of the followers 
of the Christ should exhibit all the symptoms of semi- 
starvation in selfish, smug, inert, ineffective, petty, de- 
feated, inconsistent living. We have no right to acquiesce 
in such a state of powerless profession and impotent 
church membership—and least of all at an epoch in human 
history when the demonstration of life abundant is more 
urgently in demand than ever before. 

Is it not a time for faith, the faith by which we draw | 
confidently and in a new way upon our God for life and _ 
love and the will to rise above our narrow selfishness ? 
Perhaps we should start by making more time for reflect- 
ing on the character, the promises and the resources of the 


One tries 
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world’s Redeemer, Who needs our lives for His foothold 
among men and Who is counting upon us for His glorious 
purposes of love. This, at least, should shake us out of 
our easy contentment and set us looking for new ways of 
proving ourselves His followers in more than name. Can 
we doubt that if in sincere humility we give Him a chance 
He will make known to us the tremendous reality of His 
grace and shame us out of our inexcusably self-ridden 
half-living ? 
_ He giveth more grace when the burdens grow greater, 
He sendeth more strength when the labours increase, 
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To added affliction He addeth His mercy, 
To multiplied trials His multiplied peace. 


When we have exhausted our store of endurance, 
When our strength has failed ere the day is half done, 
When we reach the end of our human resources 
Our Father’s full blessing is only begun. 


His love has no limit, His grace has no measure, 
His power no boundaries known unto men ; 
For out of His infinite riches in Jesus 
He giveth, and giveth, and giveth again. 


Lovedale and Fort Hare Notes 


A link with Lovedale’s past was broken by the death on 
Sunday, 15 February, of Gilo Kashe, the friend of every- 
one in Lovedale for almost sixty years. He arrived with 
the Galla slaves from Aden in August 1890. At the time 


_of his coming his age was reckoned to be sixteen, so that we 


may presume him to have been seventy-three. For fifty- 
seven years he pursued his way in Lovedale known to, and 
liked by, everyone. He is not the last of the forty-two 
boys and twenty-two girls who were rescued from Arab 
slavers and brought to Lovedale for education: it is re- 
ported that there is one, a widow, still living in Port Eliza- 
beth. Some of the Gallas died in Lovedale in their early 
years, but the great majority were trained and went out to 
work in South Africa. Some were in the sieges of Kimber- 
ley and Ladysmith in the Anglo-Boer War. Some found 
their way back to Gallaland. The death of Gilo has 
touched the hearts of many. We shall all miss the simple 
figure who had become a real part of Lovedale. 


* * * * 


The Rev. D. J. Darlow has penned the following poem : 
AT THE PASSING OF GILO—FEB. 15th, 1948 


Last of the Gallas, Gilo, are you dead ? 

No trotting off in laceless, broken shoes, 

No washing in the Tyumie, then with pride 
Showing your ebon breast glass-razed and clean. 
No biscuits, scraps of soap, no longing gaze 
On hats and watches, no soft, wheedling voice 
To plead for tickeys to repair your clothes: 

** Good jacket, broken, very dear to patch. 
Sixpence! Yes, it’s dear: sixpence for a patch 
To whom will you confide your heart’s belief: 
“JT clean. They dirty. Many die. I wash. 

I never die.’’ You little know, my friend, 
How true a word you spoke in saying that. 

In that far country do you cock your head 
Bird-like and say: ‘‘ Rain coming! Perhaps today ?”’ 
And when an angel asks: ‘“‘ Are you quite sure ?”’ 


o> 
! 


' * Ye-e-s,” will you reply, “rain coming soon, 


Perhaps tomorrow ?”’ When last I saw you, Gilo, 
—Eyes now dull, back high hunched, gait lame— 
You murmured: ‘‘ Been away! Going again ? 
Next week ? Coming back soon ? At Christmas? Huh!” 
Coming back soon, old Gilo? Coming back? 

D. J. Darlow. 


% * * % 


LONG SERVICE 


It will be of interest to many friends of Lovedale to find 
subjoined a list of between twenty and thirty members of 
staff still in the service of Lovedale whose first appointment 
dates back in some cases more than thirty years, twenty-- 
five years, twenty years or fifteen years. The institution 
is fortunate that can command such long and faithful 
service. 

Over Thirty Years Service 


Name Department Year of First 
Appointment 

Mr. J. S. van Niekerk Post Office 1911 
Mr. T. S. Sopotela Carpentry 1912 
Mr. R. J. Franks Printing 1915 


Over Twenty-Five Years Service 


Mr. D. Emslie Farm 1919 
Mr. C. D. Zulu General Office 1919 
Mr. B. B. Mdledle Training School 1920 
Mr. P. Dreyer Brickmaking 1922 
Mr. S. Mabeqa Carpentry t22 
Over Twenty Years Service 

Mr. J. Zim Bookbinding 1924 
Miss R. I. Stuart Girls’ Industrial Tv2) 
Mr. G. McGillivray Boys Boarding 1926 
Mrs. G. Bauer Bookstore 1927 
Miss L. H. M. Moore Training School 1927 
Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 1927 
Miss A, Vuba Girls Boarding’ 


oar 
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Over Fifteen Years Service 
Mr._A. D. McNab General Office & Press 1929 


“Mr. A. Mei Printing 1929 
Mr. J. van Schalkwyk Printing 1929 
Mr. J. Austin Dana General Office 1930 
Mr. J. C. Kawa Printing 1930 
Mr. P. Mlangeni Bookbinding 1930 
Mr. G. Mali Bookbinding 1931 
Mr. V. L. Nixon Practising School 1931 
Mr. J. Pollock Building 1931 
Mr. J. P. Benyon High School 1932 


The list could be considerably extended if wives were 
included, though in a number of instances they came later 
than their husbands ! 

* * * ; * 

Sir Earle Page, G.C.M.G., C.H., a former Prime Mini- 
ster of Australia, visited Fort Hare and Lovedale on Wed- 
nesday, 7th January. He was accompanied by Miss Jean 
Thomas, private secretary, and by Mr. E. G. Eggins, a 
member of the Legislative Council of New South Wales. 

5 * * * * 

The following Lovedale Nurses passed the S.A. Nursing 
Council Examinations held in November, 1947. 

Preliminary examination— 

Mbulawa, Letitia. 

Monareng, Charlotte. 

' Mvambo, Mildred. 

Final Examination— 

Gazi, Caroline. 


Sipungu, Winifred. 
Njoloza, Celiwe. 


Qiqimana, Annie. 


Makasi, Virginia. Siwisa, Nobantu. 
Malakane, Lillian. Toni, Edna. 
Mtshabe, Florence. Vantyi, Nokuyola. 
Mtshemla, Martha. Vanda, Doris. 
Passed Oral and Practical only. 
Mablahlo, Lillian. 

* * * * 


Miss Annie Atkinson has been appointed Secretary to’ 


the Principal and has entered on duty. 


New Books 


Frederick Denison Maurice, by Florence Higham (S.C.M. 

Press, London: 6/-). 

In these days of international turmoil, of questioning 
about religious faith and concern for social welfare, it is 
salutary to have described for us afresh the life-story of 
Frederick Denison Maurice. In England a century ago 
reform if not revolution was in the air, for the Chartists 
were busy, religious questions were kept to the front 
through the Tractarian and Evangelical Movements and 
by the assaults of the new science, and on some minds, 
among whom were Maurice, it had come forcibly that the 
Gospel must have its social implications. Maurice had 
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grown up in a Unitarian home under a noble father, sft 


in time he came to hold with deep conviction that 
Almighty was a God of love and unity manifested in Chri 
and His Holy Spirit, Who alone could lead men into livin 
fellowship. With this as the basis of his life he had 
remarkable career as theologian, educationalist and Chris- 
tian socialist. 
and not all his foes were opposed to the angels. But in 
the end he triumphed, so that to-day we are told: ‘‘ Hi 

teaching is as true now as in the Victorian age, true for the 
Church, so desperately conscious of the need for unity, 
true for the State, so easily a slave to ideologies. 
hundred years after 1848, he would have urged all Chris- 
tians to fulfil their duties as citizens in a world that still _ 
belongs to God despite its sin and shame. 
firmly he would have declared that no scheme for social 
betterment, no international organization, no political or 


ecclesiastical reform can in themselves heal the wounds of — 
| 


humanity. In one way only can men be saved, by rid- 


ding their hearts of the selfishness that hides from them 


the knowledge of the love of God. Once that love 
can gain admittance. . 
changed and inevitably men will go out to help their 
fellow-men. This is the message of Maurice and those 


who worked with him.’’ 


The story is finely told. 
many to-day who amid conflicting voices wish to spend | 
life in the service of God and man. 


R.H.W.S. 


* * * * 


People We Like, by Sister Frances Mary. (Maskew Miller, | 


Ltd., Cape Town.) 


This delightful book consists of nine broadcast talks on 
the good life for boys and girls, and is planned for school 
and home reading. ‘The former Principal of the Grahams- 
town Training College is an acknowledged authority on 
education, and here in a most atractive form she shares the 
wealth of her experience, leading those who will follow her 
into the way of right thinking which is the first step to 
constructive living. ‘Thoroughly modern in thought and 
expression, placing emphasis on becoming rather than on 
mere knowing, essentially theistic but suitable for children 
of any Church, making ample provision for shared activity 
and spontaneous projects, it is a book that is bound to help 
young people to right attitudes and to find a meaning and 
purpose in life. We trust it will be used in schools but also 


read aloud in many homes. 
* * * 


African Wild Life: The Official Magazine of the Wild 
Life Protection Society of South Africa. 2/6d. P.O. 
Box 1742 Johannesburg. A beautifully illustrated publi- 
cation with delightful articles. 


It was in many respects a stormy career, 


AY 


But equally — 


It will be an inspiration to” 


. then the whole quality of life is — 


